NO   REASON   FOR   WAR
before 6 o'clock, Pashitch comes over on foot to hand in Serbia's answer.
A few days later Kaiser Wilhelm wrote in the margin of this document from the hated regicides, "A brilliant achievement for a time-limit of only 48 hours . . . with this every reason for war drops away, and Giesl might have remained quietly in Belgrade. On the strength of this I should never have ordered mobilisation!"
So sensible was the reaction of the German Kaiser. Vienna, however, had given strict orders to bring back a casus belli, dead or alive. Moreover, Giesl has no time left in which to read the long document carefully; he skims it through, sees sundry "ifs" and "buts," feels relieved, -and > sends the answer, which is ready waiting, across to the Ministry so promptly that the messenger arrives on Pashitch's heels. Relations broken off. Reading and reply alone would have taken an hour; but Giesl is a record-breaker—thirty-five minutes after receipt of the Serbian note, the express was carrying him and his suite over the great railway bridge to Semlin, in Austrian territory. For an hour he was the most important man in Europe.
In the same hour, at the Johannistor in Jena, the last of the three "peace poplars," planted one hundred years ago at the Congress of Vienna, crashed to the ground.n the Austrian frontier, for the interior of Serbia. The fortress, the station, the city ate all in movement; the garrison leaves the walls, munitions are transported, all goes southward towards Nlsh.
